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The South has Great — Not 
Undeveloped Human Resources for lack of effort 
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Southern Patriot Chart 


The South Needs Federal Aid To Education! 

















Equal educational opportunity—a ba- 
sic ideal of American democracy—is a 
myth in our country today. 

Some American children have sixty 
times the opportunity of others. The 
children with the least chance are those 
born and educated in the South. 38,000 
children—almost all Southern— in 1939- 
40 were in classrooms where less than 
$100 per year was spent. At the other 
end of the scale, 19,000 children were 
in classrooms supported by $6,000 a 
year. 

One does not have to look far to see 
the ravaging effects of this educational 
poverty on the Southern people. The 
whole life of our region and our nation 
is harmed: 

—One of every four Seetheme 25 
or over has had less than five years 
schooling. 

—13.8% of the Southern draftees were 
rejected for failure to meet minimum 
“intelligence standards,” compared to 
almost negligible percentages in most 
of the non-Southern states; 2% in Cali- 
fornia; 1.3% in Ohio; 0.3% in Illinois. 





Drait Rejections—Below 
Army “ Minimum” 


Intelligence Standards 
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INDIANA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
OHIO 
KENTUCKY 
CALIFORNIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GEORGIA 
VIRGINIA 
ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ARKANSAS 
TEXAS 
WORTH CAROLINA 

Senator Bilbo would have a hard time 
explaining the facts pictured in this 
chart. What they show, of course, is 
not that Northern Negroes are more in- 
telligent than Southern whites. What 
they show is that the general level of 
education in the low-income South is so 
low that even the children of the favored 
white group do not have as good an 
opportunity to develop as do all groups 
in more prosperous states. And they 
show that what counts is not the mythical 
racial traits imagined by a Hitler, a 
Hirohito or a Bilbo, but the opportunity 
a community gives its children through 
education, 
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—Because poorly educated workers 
have lower earning power, our living 
standards are pulled down. Statistics 
show that the ten leading states in edu- 
cational expenditures stand in the iden- 
tical order in per capita income! 

—Statistics quoted by Rep. Estes Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee show an amazing 
correlation between average public 
school expenditures and retail sales. 
Those states which are high in one are 
invariably high in the other and those 
which are low in education are low also 
in retail sales. 

Undoubtedly, the school is one of the 
most important institutions in the com- 
munity, second only to the home in shap- 
ing the life of our future citizens. What 
are the conditions in the typical Southern 
school? 

—In Georgia, the State Agricultural 
and Industrial Board reported to the 
General Assembly that 40% of the white 
schools and 95% of the Negro schools 
were unfit for use. 

—In Alabama, the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association reports that 8,174 new 
classrooms and 600 new school busses 
are urgently needed. California spends 
30 times more per child than Alabama 
for school buildings and equipment. 

—Of the 4402 public schools of North 
Carolina, more than 50% have less than 
five teachers—that is, not even one teach- 
er per grade. There are 180 one-teacher 
elementary schools for white children 
and 610 for Negro children. 

And there are not enough teachers 
to go around, even spread so thinly! 


The shamefully low wages paid to 
teachers in general and Southern teach- 
ers in particular began to wreak havoc 
with the Southern school system when 
war work offered better paying jobs. 
280,000 teachers left their pitifully paid 
jobs between Pearl Harbor and 1943. 

Little wonder. 28,000 teachers in the 
U. S. receive less than $50 a month and 
197,000 receive less than $100 per month. 
In only four Southern states do teachers 
average over $1,000 per year. In Mis- 
sissippi, for example, 3,078 white teach- 
ers and 6,296 Negro teachers receive be- 
tween $200 and $599 a year—averaging 
$325 a year. In Alabama, 5,546 white 
teachers and 2,196 Negro teachers make 
between $240 and $560 a year. 

As a result of the wholesale desertion 
of teachers to jobs which would afford 
a living during wartime, teaching stand- 
ards have dropped disastrously. Schools 
have turned to unqualified teachers. The 
Georgia State Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Board says 53.4% of the state’s 
white teachers are inadequately edu- 
cated. 

The shortage shows no sign of im- 
proving with the end of the war. 

Money “saved” by the Southern states 
by paying low salaries to their teach- 
ers has proved very poor economy: 

—The 12 states which, in 1920, were 
paying the lowest teachers’ salaries had 
110 draftees per thousand rejected for 
educational reasons in World War II. 

—tThe 12 states paying highest teach- 
ers’ salaries in 1920 had only 23 men 
per thousand rejected. 
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The Black and White of It 


Just as the Southern school child has 
less chance to develop his natural tal- 
ents and abilities than the child born 
outside the South, the Southern Negro 
child has even less opportunity—as the 
chart to the right indicates. 

Of the 1,700,000 U. S. children attend- 
ing classrooms supported by less than 
$600 per year, 60% were Negroes from 
the Southern states, 23% were whites 
from the same states, and 8% were from 
the Northern and Western states. 

Elementary justice demands a fair 
opportunity for the Negro child, yet in 
Mississippi the state appropriates $30 
for the education of each white child 
and only $3 for the education of the 
Negro child. F 

Booker T. Washington once aptly said: 
“It is too great a compliment to the 
Negro to suppose he can learn ten times 
as easily as his white neighbor.” 

In Georgia the figures are little better: 
$35.42 is appropriated per white child, 
$6.38 per Negro child. In Virginia the 
counties receive state money for educa- 
tion on a population basis, but spend far 
more per head on white than on colored 
children. 

The schools in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, provide a startling and tragic ex- 
ample. In Fairfax County there are 
8,500 school children, 11% colored, 89% 
white. The value of the Negro schools 
in 1940 was $86,700 and of the white 
schools $1,665,000. There were 11 Negro 
schools, 10 of them wooden, one brick, 
and 27 white schools, 23 of them brick 
or stone. 

None of the colored schools have run- 
ning water. All have outside toilets. 
Pupils and teachers do all the janitorial 
work, make fires, clean, and haul water. 
Three schools have no water on the 
premises. All the white schools have 
running water, inside toilets, central 
heating and janitor service. 

In the city of Charleston, S. C., there 
is no accredited Negro high school. 

Conditions in the Negro schools of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, were brought 
to light last year by the Southern Labor 
Review in Baton Rouge. According to 
the labor paper, the heating facilities 
make it impossible for the children to 
attend in cold weather; the buildings 
need major repairs; cracked and falling 
plaster, lack of sanitation, over-crowded 
classrooms and broken stair rails are 
but a few of the health hazards. 

In Williamson County, Tennessee, the 
county authorities refused to provide a 
school bus for Negro children to go to 
high school. The Negro families were 
so anxious for their children to continue 
their education they chipped in to raise 





Negroes 


A Comparison of the Average (Median) 
Expenditure per Classroom 


in the 31 states which do not maintain separate 
schools for whites and Negroes 

and in the 17 states and the District of Columbia 
which maintain separate schools for whites and 
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$2,760 to buy a bus for the children. 

Another reflection of the extremely low 
appropriations made for Negro schools 
is the extremely large percentage of 
one, two and three-teacher schools. In 
1939-40, of the Negro elementary schools 
in eight Southern states and the District 
of Columbia, 54% were one-teacher 
schools. 

In most of the South there is also a 
large differential in salaries between Ne- 
gro and white teachers of equal educa- 
tion experience and responsibility. In 
South Carolina, white teachers averaged 
$943 per year; Negro teachers, $373. In 
this field, however, great progress is 
being made. Discrimination in teacher 
salaries for reasons of race has been 
declared unconstitutional and cases in- 
stituted in Norfolk, Va., Newport News, 
Va., Birmingham, Ala., Little Rock, 
Ark., and other cities have forced a 
more equitable salary adjustment. 

In 1944-45, salaries approached equal- 
ity in New Orleans, Louisville, Atlanta, 
Miami, San Antonio, Nashville, Knox- 
ville and Norfolk. But they were still 
discriminatory in Houston, Richmond, 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Birmingham, as 
well as in most of the rural South. 

Typical is a case cited in Little Rock 
where a Negro teacher with 32 years 
experience and an A.B. degree was mak- 
ing $884 a year, while a white teacher 


with 30 years experience and a B.S. was 
earning $1634. 

Much credit goes to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People for initiating and fighting these 
cases. The reaction of the Southern 
press to this progress has been mixed. 
When the court ordered equalization of 
salaries in Columbia, S. C., the Columbia 
Record called the decision “inevitable and 
expected,” while the Charleston News 
and Courier proposed that the state 
abolish all public education above the 
5th grade. 

In 1939-40, the average salary of the 
white teacher in the 17 Southern and 
border states was $1046, compared to 
the Negro teacher’s $601. This was 74% 
higher for the white teacher, registering 
considerable progress over the ten years 
since 1931-32, however, when the white 
teacher made 103% more than the Negro 
teacher. 

The South is making only slow and 
painful progress along the path outlined 
by Governor Charles Brantley Aycock 
of North Carolina 40 years ago. Govern- 
or Aycock sold his people on the princi- 
ple of universal education and equal 
opportunity for all children: “Equal; that 
is the word! On that word I plant my- 
self and my party—the equal right of 
every child born on earth to burgeon out 
all there is within him.” 
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EXPENDITURE FOR SCHOOLS IN THE U. S., 1939-40 


How ‘Hard Each State Tries and What the Average Classroom Gets 
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THE SOUTHERN PATHIOT 


The Answer: Federal Aid to Education 


Only with financial assistance from the 
United States government can the Sovth- 
ern states substantially improve their 
public school systems, and give South- 
ern children an equal chance. 

The chart on the opposite page points 
out the key fact in the educational pic- 
ture—that the poor schools in the South 
are due not to lack of effort, but lack 
of money. The left-hand bars indicate 
the percentage of the total state income 
spent for education. (The figures are 
based on the total income of the entire 
state, not the state government’s rev- 
enue.) It can be seen at a glance that 
the Southern states, though at the bottom 
in terms of actual school expenditures, 
devote an even larger part of their in- 
comes to education than the Northern 
states. If some Southern states spent 
their entire general fund on _ public 
schools alone, they would still be below 
the national average on expenditure per 
child. 

The South, receiving only 8% of the 
nation’s income, must educate 32% of 
the nation’s children. The North has 
three times as much property per person 
to support their schools. But the South 
has more than moral justification in 
seeking federal aid for its schools. Much 
of the wealth of the richer states has 
been drawn from the poorer states. All 
Southern states are primarily agricul- 
tural and send millions of dollars per 
year into ether states for purchase of 
automobiles, farm machinery, clothing 
and other manufactured goods. Where 
Southern manufacturing establishments 
do exist, much of their wealth is drained 
off by absentee ownership. But the South 
cannot tax that wealth. Only the fed- 
eral government can return those lost 
dollars to the South. 





“WOULD YOU BE IN FAVOR OF 
OR BE AGAINST HAVING THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT TURN OVER A 
CERTAIN AMOUNT OF MONEY TO 
THE STATES EVERY YEAR FOR 
THEIR SCHOOLS?” 


FAVOR 


Gxswep AGAINST UNDECIDED 


The principle of federal aid is well 
illustrated in the system now used to 
support the schools in North Carolina. 
North Carolina has 100 counties. A 
majority did not have the taxable prop- 
erty to maintain even reasonably good 
schools. So the state came to the rescue 
and set up a State Equalization Fund, 
whereby the rich counties help the poor 
counties. Today in North Carolina, every 
child, white and black, has a nine-month 
school term, and teachers are paid the 
same in poor counties as in rich. 


What Federal Aid Would Mean 


Federal aid would make it possible for 
the states to: 

—keep the schools open longer. 

—raise salaries where they are. sub- 
standard, and increase the salaries of all 
teachers to meet the increased cost of 
living. This would bring more and better 
teachers into our school systems. 

—hire more teachers, reducing the 
overcrowded classes, cutting down on the 
sadly inadequate one and two-teacher 
schools. 

—provide schools for the millions of 
youth now not attending school at all. 
In 1945, seven million children in our na- 
tion between the ages of 5 and 17 were 
not in schools. 

—make possible the consolidation of 
small schools, enabling the children to 
have better libraries, facilities, and 
equipment, and saving money. 

Two Bills 


Two bills are now before Congress 
providing federal aid to education._ Both 
bills provide for money to be appro- 
priated to the states, with control of 
education—of instruction, personnel, cur- 
riculum, etc.—left in the hands of the 
states. The money would be distributed 
on a mathematical basis, according to 
population. Both bills protect the rights 
of minority groups, providing for a fair 
and equitable apportionment of the funds 
provided for the Act, in the same pro- 
portion as the racial group bears to the 
total population of the state. 

S-181, introduced by Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama and Senator Elbert 
Thomas of Utah, administers the funds 
—300 million dollars—directly to the 
State Departments of Education, and pro- 
vides for funds only for public schools. 

S-717, introduced by Senator Mead of 
New York and Aiken of Vermont, sets 
up a Federal agency to administer the 
funds—400 million dollars—through the 
states, and provides for distribution of 
the money to public and non-public 
schools. S-717 also provides an appro- 
priation to help needy students remain 
in school, 

American public opinion is solidly be- 








Break the Vicious Circle - 
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hind this legislation. Illustration at left 
shows the results of a survey made by 
the National Opinion Research Center. 
* Southern support was even stronger. 
89% of the Southern people approved 
federal aid, with only 11% dissenting. 

That is not surprising. The Southern 
people are well aware that the goal of 
equal educational opportunity can never 
be attained without federal aid. They 
expect their Congressmen and Senators 
to do their duty to their people, in fight- 
ing for this legislation. 

To make sure, you’d better write your 
representative today—so your children 
will get an equal break, to end illiteracy 
and backwardness, to make the South 
a more prosperous and democratic place 
to live. 


A Call 


To all Members of the 


SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE 
for Human Welfare 


There will be a general South- 
wide membership meeting Sat- 
urday, January 26 at 10 A.M., 
Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, 
N. C., for the purpose of adopting 
new bylaws. All members are cor- 
dially invited to attend this impor- 
tant meeting. 





For further information write: 


Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
212)2 Union Street 
Nashville 1, Tennessee 











TRENDS 


Legends, Passed by Censor 

A leader of the fascist-like “Chris- 
tian American” movement censors the 
textbooks used in the schools of Texas. 
This fact came out when the publishing 
firm of Noble and Noble announced that 
their textbook, “Our Good Neighbors in 
Soviet Russia”, had had to be with- 
drawn, although previously approved by 
the state textbook commission, because 
Lewis Valentine Ulrey “objected to its 
eontent”. Ulrey’s connections with 
“Christian American”, an organization 
preaching hatred of Negro, Jew and 
foreign-born, were exposed in the Dec. 
1944 issue of the SOUTHERN PA- 
TRIOT and later in an article by Wal- 
ter Davenport in Colliers. Ulrey is, sec- 
retary to Maco Stewart, a member of 
the school board. The book which re- 
placed “Our Good Neighbors in Soviet 
Russia” is called “Legends of the Unit- 
ed Nations”. 





Young and Democratic 


Texas reactionaries, who failed in 1944 
to eapture the state machinery of the 
Democratic Party for an alliance with 
the Republicans against Roosevelt, lost 
again at the state convention of Young 
Democratic Clubs. The address of Jack 
Carter, Fort Worth attorney elected as 
temporary chairman by the progressive 
majority, called for abolishing the poll 
tax, lowering the voting age to 18, and 
urged that the organization support lib- 
eral candidates. The convention was 
addressed by Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
whose removal as president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas because of his liberal 
views caused a storm of protest through- 
out the South a year ago. 


See Here, Private Enterprise 

A Southern veteran appeared before 
the leaders of big business reaction last 
month and told them to their faces what 
he thought of them. Sergeant Marion 
Hargrove, a North Carolina newspaper- 
man whose account of his experiences as 
a draftee became a wartime best seller, 
appeared as a guest speaker at the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers an- 
nual meeting in New York. Said Har- 
grove, just out of the Army, to the big 
mules: “I can’t remember off hand a 
single contribution you have made or a 
constructive thing you have ever done.” 
Blistering the industrialists for their op- 
position to progressive legislation, Har- 
grove said: “As far as I can see, indus- 
try has its own brand of unemployment 
compensation and its own brand of mini- 
mum wages, practically handed to it by 
the government.” 
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Students Stand Pat 

The annual Student Legislative As- 
sembly of North Carolina, meeting in 
Raleigh in December, voted to invite 
delegates from Negro colleges in the 
state to take part in their 1946 session. 
The proposal carried by a vote of 110 
to 48. After adjournment, the body was 
reconvened to hear Secretary of State 
Thad Eure oppose the action taken as 
“headlong and headstrong.” The meet- 
ing thanked Eure for his address, but 
did not change its stand. In ensuing 
weeks the S.L.A. came in for the usual 
denunciations from promoters of preju- 
dice, but Dr. Frank P. Graham, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
defended the right of the students to 
make their own decision. Some 20 col- 
leges and universities of the state were 
represented at the Raleigh meeting. 


Unsentimental Journey 

Last month’s PATRIOT contained ex- 
poses of two budding Southern fascist 
movements. One was Fight for Free 
Enterprise, Inc.. a business-sponsored 
group in San Antonio, which has a neat 
blueprint drawn up for the organiza- 
tion of German-style storm troopers in 
America. The other was the activities 
of Arthur W. Terminiello of Birming- 
ham, a former Catholic priest unfrocked 
by his church for his propaganda against 
the nation’s unity, who is trying to 
build an anti-Semitic movement in imi- 
tation of Father Coughlin. While the 
issue was still on the press, news reached 
us that Gerald L. K. Smith was mak- 
ing a tour of the South in an attempt 
to unite what he calls “nationalist” 
groups. One of his stops was in San 
Antonio to confer with persons un- 
named. Another was in New Orleans, 
where he held a meeting with Termini- 
ello. 


Luckies Struck 

A blow against the Southern wage 
differential is being struck by the em- 
ployes of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Workers in the company’s three 
plants, two of which are in the North 
and one in the South, are on strike de- 
manding a contract which would cover 
the three plants alike. Strikers at the 
Charleston plant, two-thirds of whom 
made less than $32 a week before the 
strike and who have been out for more 
than two months, are developing seri- 
ous welfare problems. They are ap- 
pealing for financial contributions to be 
sent to Local 15, FTA—CIO, 30 Mary 
St., Charleston 11, S. C. The union has 
also placed American Tobacco Company 
products on the unfair list. The com- 
pany manufactures Lucky Strike and 
Pall Mall cigarettes, Half and Half to- 
bacco and Roi Tan and Corona cigars. 


Exodus 


Unless something is done to improve 
living conditions inside the city, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, will disperse itself with- 
in another decade, according to Charles 
Hawkins, chief engineer of the city and 
county planning commission. Hawkins 
points out that all citizens who can 
afford to are moving out of the city into 
nearby suburbs, leaving the main busi- 
ness section surrounded by a belt of 
blighted, run-down areas. He recom- 
mends the replacement of slums by mod- 
ern housing projects. 


Can Do 

Delegates from South Carolina locals 
of the Textile Workers Union of Amer 
ica, CIO, met in conference in Spartan- 
burg and set up a State Council of the 
union. Stressing the drive for the 65- 
cent minimum wage bill, Walter Truman, 
the union’s State Director, said: “South- 
ern cotton textile workers’ pay is not 
sufficient to provide an American stand- 
ard of living and profits in the industry 
do permit the payment of 65 cents an 
hour minimum without hardship. In 
1944, the industry made 65 cents net 
profit for every wage dollar.” 


Industry Well Heeled 

Industry has a cash backlog, which 
could be used to increase wages without 
changing prices, of 23 billion dollars, or 
about seven years net income, reports 
the CIO Cost of Living Committee. “If 
the average wage earner were as well 
provided, each wage earner would 
have in his reconversion kitty $18,000— 
$7,200 in earnings, $1,200 sent to him 
by the Treasury as his excess profits 
tax refund, and $9,600 to draw upon in 
case he were operating at a loss.” 
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FILE BUT 
DON’T FORGET 





Some “representatives” of the South 
in Congress, whose abandonment of the 
program the people voted for in 1944 
should be remembered by their constitu- 
ents when they come up for reelection: 

SEN. EASTLAND OF MISSISSIPPI 
is taking the lead in a new drive for a 
“soft peace” for Germany. “There can 
be no permanent European recovery 
without German ‘recovery,” says East- 
land, and he says of Allied occupation 
policy in Germany, “Not since the days 
of Nero have Christians been treated so 
cruelly.” Calling the Red Army “sav- 
age, barbarian Mongolian hordes stalk- 
ing the streets of western civilization as 
its conquerors,” Eastland demands as a 
bulwark against Russia a strong Ger- 
many, which “has served both as neu- 
tralizing agent and as a barrier between 
the oriental hordes and a western civili- 
zation 2,000 years old.” 


SEN. BAILEY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA is a leading light in opposition 
to the opening up of Palestine as a refuge 
for millions of European Jews left home- 
less by the Nazis. 

SEN. McKELLAR OF TENNESSEE, 
veteran foe of TVA, acting as president 
pro tem of the Senate, refused to let an 
unfavorable committee report on the bill 
to create a Missouri Valley Authority be 
delayed until committee members favor- 
ing the bill could file a minority report. 
Sen. Murray, author of the MVA Bill, 
pleaded in vain that the Senate be 
allowed to hear both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

SEN. ELLENDER OF LOUISIANA, 
who is leading the fight against raising 
the minimum wage from 40 to 65 cents, 
was challenged by the Textile Workers 
Union, CIO, to insert in the Congres- 
sional Record an acknowledgement that 
4,000 of his constituents had signed a 
petition favoring the Pepper 65-cent 
bill. The last we heard, the Senator 
hadn’t even answered the union’s letter. 

SEN. GEORGE OF GEORGIA, who 
didn’t object to reducing corporation 
taxes by billions of dollars, was alarmed 
at a proposal that families earning less 
than $500 per year per person should 
pay no income tax. Senator George 
thought that “inflationary”. 

SEN. STEWART OF TENNESSEE 
was unimpressed with an OPA plan to 
avoid speculative buying and reselling 
of homes, which would run their pricés 
up. Said Stewart: “A lot of us are too 
much excited by inflation. I’d like to 
see some of it now and then. It might 
be stimulating.” 


a 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune to Speak 
In 9 Southeastern Cities 


In January Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, noted educator, lecturer and world traveler, 
will speak in 9 cities in 5 Southern states in a whirlwind 10-day tour sponsored by 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

The tour will start in Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 17 and end in Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 
27. Other cities in the itinerary include Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., Jan. 18, 20; 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 21; Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 22, 23; Greensboro, 
Durham, and Winston-Salem, N. C., Jan. 24, 25 and 27. 

Born in Maysville, S. C., of slave parents, the 15th child of 17 children, Mrs. 
Bethune started life under most unfavorable conditions of poverty, ignorance and 
prejudice; yet she became one of the great women of the world with a record of 
achievement and service to mankind rarely equalled. 

For 10 years Mrs. Bethune was Director of the Office of Negro Affairs of the 
National Youth Administration. 

With an initial fund of one dollar and fifty cents, Mrs. Bethune started Bethune- 
Cookman College at Daytona Beach, Fla., now a 4-year college with an endowment 
fund of $1,000,000 and an alumni group of thousands of trained, loyal and industrious 
citizens. Mrs. Bethune is president of the National Council of Negro Women; presi- 
dent of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History; vice-president of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; vice-president of 
the Urban League; and served as associate consultant to the American delegation 


to the World Security Conference at San Francisco. 
Mrs. Bethune is a member of the Executive Board of the SCHW and is one of 4 


Southerners to receive the Southern Conference Thomas Jefferson Award. 





REP. RANKIN OF MISSISSIPPI, 
questioned by Rep. Celler of New York 
on why the House Un-American Com- 
mittee, which he unofficially runs, didn’t 
investigate Gerald L. K. Smith, the 
Knights of the White Camelia, the Prot- 
estant War Veterans, and other fascist 
outfits, replied by calling Rep. Celler a 
Jew. 

Bad as these items are, the worst in- 
dictment of the Southern delegation in 
Washington is the way the Southerners 
are taking the lead in strangling the 
people’s legislative program, paving the 
way for another depression. 

A stark warning of the consequences 
of this policy was contained in Secre- 
tary of Commerce Wallace’s testimony 
before a House appropriations subcom- 
mittee. Based on the present wage and 
price levels, Wallace estimated that net 
profits of business after taxes would be 
about twice as great during the next 
five years as before the war, but that 
incomes of farmers, wage earners and 
white collar groups would be 28 billion 
dollars a year lower. The resulting fail- 
ure of purchasing power would bring 
on a depression about 1950, Wallace 
said. 





Note to Carter Monasco and other 
Congressmen who protest that the peo- 
ple’s program for higher purchasing 
power to avert depression would cost 
too much: 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency estimates that the depression 
which began in 1929 cost the American 
people 523 billion dollars. 








THE BRIGHTER SIDE 





There are also some Southerners in 
Congress who are doing positive and 
constructive work for the people: 

SEN. PEPPER OF FLORIDA, who 
is rapidly emerging as the Southern peo- 
ple’s most consistent spokesman, is chair- 
man of the steering committee for the 
anti-poll tax law and author of the 65- 
cent minimum wage bill. 

SEN. HILL OF ALABAMA is the au- 
thor of a bill for federal aid to education. 


SEN. FULBRIGHT OF ARKANSAS 
and REP. FOLGER OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA are serving the cause of peace 
by combatting the mistrust of our recent 
allies being sown in some quarters and 
favoring “Big Three” unity. 

REP. PATMAN OF TEXAS is making 
a stand for control of housing prices. 

There are others who might be men- 
tioned, but they are all too few and 
stand out as exceptions against the gen- 
eral reactionary trend. 

A demonstration of the sort of thing 
that will make Southern Congressmen 
more responsive to their constituents is 
being given by the PAC of Lincoln Local 
230, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, in Huntsville, Ala. This committee 
is conducting a drive to get workers who 
have been disfranchised by Alabama’s 
cumulative poll tax paid up and back on 
the voters list. 379 citizens have paid 
$3,744 in back poll taxes through the 
committee to be restored to their right- 
ful share in democracy. 

@ 





THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


A LETTER WE'RE PROUD OF 





COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


undelete oo This is the Bille whe: 


Executive Secretary 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
506-507 Presbyterian -Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


tanaeuaerel ming @ praised German and Italian fascism 


I have just received through a friend of mine in Jackson, before the war 
Mississippi two sheets that your un-American, negro social equality, 
communistic, mongrel outfit is sending out throughout the country in 
your mad desire to build up a factual case against the right and pre- 
rogative of a United States Senator or Senators to filibuster any ob- 


. . . 
jectionable legislation that is proposed in this great body. td preaches hatred against minority 
Of¢ course, your immediate aim is to secure the passage of the groups in America 


undemocratic, un-American anti poll tax bill which is now pending on 
tha - © of tr “*+ed State- *a by defe>** - the righ °n- 





ee en 0s u.. prosperity of @ missed impeachment by one vote in 
.can people as a whole. th Mi a . St t S t 
You may be able for a little time to fool a few decent white e ISSISSIPpI ate enate on 


hern Confer- . . . 
eople with your insidious scheme that is behind the Sout h f k b b 
yon for Human Welfare but not for Ran +f I were called upgn to name Cc arges ° ta Ing a rice 
the Number Une Knemy of the South today it would be the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare. 














, 7a or @ filibusters against a bill to let the 


FEB e, people vote in his own state. 

















We are proud Bilbo considers us the Number One enemy of all he. stands vg 
Will you help us live up to this flattering appraisal? | 


as OP Set RO Ss ort et OOo St oS 


BE A NUMBER ONE ENEMY OF BILBOISM 
Jotn the SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN WELFARE 


— 





Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
212% Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 


(1) I enclose $2 for membership in the S. C. H. W. for 1946. This includes a subscription to the Southern Patriot. 
C) I enclose $1 for a subscription to the Southern Patriot. 


C— I enclose my contribution of $ 





Name 





FIGHT WNrantt 


PARALYSI 
“JANUARY 14-31 PARALYSIS 
tee The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis’ 
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